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Friend to the wretch whom every friend forſakes ; 
I woo thee death ;---In fancy's fairy 9 
Let che gay ſongſter rove, and gently trill 
The ſtrains of empty joy - life and its joys | 
I leave to thoſe who pore them, | ' 
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DE AT H's a FRIEND 


WILLIAM MEL MOTH, fy; 


T O 


GEORGE HOWARD, Eſq; 


| 1 HAVE been ſo long ſilent my 

dear Howard becauſe I had not 
any thing worth communicating, 
and my letters muſt have been fill'd 
Vor. II. * with 


| 
| 


„. 
with a dull unintereſting repeti- 
tionof the ſlights, the mortifications, 
and diſappointments I have endured, 
Mine is not a temper that finds eaſe 
or pleafure in venting its diſcontent; 
'tis not from complaint, but aQion 
I derive conſolation, but my better 


ſtars are now predominant, and 1 


have by accidentally meeting with 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, renewed my 
former intimacy with him, and 
found a patron and protector, ex- 
ally what I wiſhed ,—truſting, li- 
beral, and credulous. 1 felt ſome 
degree of confuſiop on our! firſt ren- 
e, Rs" as FY believed it A N 
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quainted with my former correſpon- 
dence \ with Miſs Byron, but the joy 
he expreſſed at ſeeing me, ſoon 


proved chat he was perfectly igno- 


rant of it, and of courſe my confu- 


ſion vaniſhed with the cauſe that 


diſcloſed, 


firſt occaſioned 1 know that if 
the motives of my conduct were 
that I ſhould be con- 


demned and reprobated by the 
whole world; but what is the world 
to me; I do not. ſtand indebted for 


one ſingle benefit. 


Jam a being 


wholly abſtracted from the reſt of 


mankind, and was * to forego one 


fi 


advantage, which either fraud, or 
or force could bring me the enjoy 
he... ll 2 -ment, 


6 ©) 
with a dull unintereſting repeti- 
tionof the lights, the mortifications, 


and diſappointments I have endured, 
Mine is not a temper that finds eaſe 


or pleaſure in venting its diſcontent; 
tis not from complaint, but aQion 
I derive conſolation, but my better 
; ſtars are now predominant, and I 
have by accidentally meeting with 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, renewed my 
former intimacy with him, and 
found a patron and protector, ex- 
actly what I wiſhed ,—truſting, li- 
beral, and credulous. 1 felt ſome 
degree of confuſioꝑ on our firſt ren- 
6 8 as 1 believed it 29 
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quainted with my former correſpon- 
dence \ with Miſs Byron, but the j joy 
he expreſſed at ſecing, me, ſoon 
proved that he was perfectly igno- 
rant of it, and of courſe my confu- 
-fion vaniſhed with the cauſe that 
firſt occaſioned "oF: know that if 
the motives of my conduct were 
diſcloſed, that 1 ſhould be con- 
demned and reprobated by the 
whole world; but what is the world 


to me; I do not ſtand indebted for 


one ſingle benefit. I am a being 
wholly abſtracted from the reſt of 
, mankind, and was * to forego one 
advantage, which either fraud, or 
or force could bring me the emoy- 

13 ment, 


CALL 
ment, I ſhould be an enemy to my- 
ſelf; and the wiſe and prudent will 
tell you, that he who is ſo, cannot 
be any man's friend, Thoſe actions 
| which ſeem. the faireſt to public 


| view, would, if the ſecret ſprings 


could be diſcovered, which firſt 
prompted them, loſe their merit 
and appear to be the. effect of inte- 
reſt, or ſelf. love. Men talk of the 
ties of gratitude, I know nothing 
of them, every obligation which 'I 
receive adds ſtrength to my detefia- 
tion of mankind, by recalling to my 
remembrance. that villainy which 


9 „1 
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1 favour neceflary. With a 
jeart ſo \ ambiriouſly aſpiring, a tem- 


per 
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per naturally haughty, commanding, 
and fierce, with a ſtrong love of caſe, 


abd independance, attached, by in- 


clination, and habit, to all! the ſoft 


TTX [ it 


elegancies, and luxurious refine- 


ments of pleaſure, how can I = 


ently ſupport the loſs of all; 


owe the ſcanty enjoyments I #1 
ſels to A e bounty of in- 


3144 


me feel it. All men e villains, 
they prey upon one Mther, and 1 


7 
ſhould pronounce without hefiration, 
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that diſintereſted kindneſs, 4 d not 


. 1 
exiſt, but Heayen the 4 com- 


pletely to deſtroy, and curſe me, 
Bi. *: made 
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made one man really lone; equal. — 


5 a ſufferer by the vices, and vir- 
tues of mankind, it is not poſlible 


but I ſhould abhor human nature; 
the more intimate my knowledge, " 


the greater my deteſtation; poverty 
has ſubjected me to ihſults, which I 
can never forget, or forgive; my 


ſituation has tended to vitiate a 
mind, naturally inclined to evil; 


and diſappointment has afflicted, 


H my heart. Be- 
trayed if dove and friendſhip, 


ſcorned by my moſt intimate aſſo- 
clates, the moment that my father's 
imprudence, and the conſequences 
of it were known, how ardently 


ah. . wW 
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my heart pants, to repay the ſlights 
of inſult, the ſneers of contumely. 
Louiſa too, the faithleſs, - the dou- 


bly perjured Louiſa, that quitted 
Sir Charles Mordaunt for me, alſo, 
deſerted me, on the knowledge of 
my misfortunes, —mean and inte- 
reſted woman, I deſpiſed even at 
the firſt her ungenerous deſertion, 
and contempt was the only ſenti- 


ment it inſpfired. She has now. I 
find returned to Sir Charles, but I 
think I ſhall be able to ſupplant him, 
not that I would myſelf be bene- 
fited ; I deſpiſe her too much, but 
I will make uſe of thoſe advantages 
I derive from nature, and amply 


ſatiate 
* * 


- 
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ſatiate my revenge. I. have given 

Sir Charles my hiſtory with thoſe 

palliations I thought neceſſary; but 
I am not ſo young in the ſcience of 

diſimmulation, as to pretend that. 
| have paſſed through life free from 
| error. I have affected a candour 
in the diſcloſure of my faults, and 
by acknowledging the natural fail- 
EF ings of youth, have eſcaped the ſul- 
4s  picion of greater vic.” | He ſeems 
aftoniſhed at the eveneſs of my 
temper, my apparent moderation, 
and fortitude in the midſt of my 
misfortunes: my wrongs are re- 
giſiered, are printed in indclible 
characters on my heart; nor are my 201 
purpoſes 
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purpoſes to be betrayed. by thoſe 
- uneven ftarts of temper, which ori- 


ginate from a mind but half 
wronged, or but half reſolved in 


its puryole, - 
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HEN we receive a proper 
chaſtiſement for our faults, 

in the eye of Heaven, and huma- 
nity, they are expiated, and at- 
| toned for; but ſurely when con- 
ſcious of our own cri mes, we 
£ voluntarily inflict the puniſhment 


on ne, it is an additional 
motive 


' inf 


Uts, 
ma- 
at- 
con- 
we 
ment 
jonal 
otive 
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motive to tender us worthy of 


pity, and commiſeration: that is 
my caſe, I have been guilty of 
an' unpardonable frailty, but be- 


lieve - me, my dear Olivia, that 


Scy mour never requires from others 
a puniſhment for his offences, he 


avenges them on himſelf, with a 


moſt rigorous, - inflexible juſtice. A 
ſlave to a paſſion the moſt ten- 


der, that ever animated the human 


heart, I vainly imagined that it 
was not in the power of Heaven 
further to afflict me; but [ was 
miſtaken, I had not then been 
1 inſtrumental to my own mis for- 


tunes. I had no cauſe for remorſe 


( :12 )) 


or ſelf accuſation, and though mi- 
ſerable, I was conſcious that 1 
merited to be happy; how dif- 


ferent now are my feelings, and 


ha far more inſupportable is the 

recollection of the criminality of 
my conduct, even then thoſe diſ- 
treſſes which love had inflicted on 
me; the ſatisfaction I ſnhould other- 
wiſe have enjoyed from the fe- 
membrance of that compaſſionate 
tenderneſs you tblefled me with at 
our laſt intreview, is no poiſon- 
ed, and embittered by the horrid 
thought, that I have rendered my- 


ſelf undeſerving of it; could I 


ever believed it poſſible that any 
| action 


r r ö 


122 
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ation of mine would make me 
hateful to you; that I ſhould love 


you to the exceſs that 1 do, is the 


natural conſequence of your beau- 
ties, and perſections, and cannot be 
conſidered as my crime. Yet Oh! 
my Olivia if poſſible forgive me, 
and when you think on the fatal, 
the curſt infatuation which for a 
moment deprived me of my rea- 
ſon, alſo reflect on the vengeance 
Itook upon myſelf; remember that 
the ſight; of you can alone ſoothe 


me to peace, and I have forced 
myſelf to a perpetual, an eter- 
nal baniſhment: you might have 
avoided the loyer, but tlie relatidh 


Vor. II. C | - bad 
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had altvays alright to be with-you, 
nor could you have de prived me 
of iti; 1 have for you; I have 
reſigned che ſight of you fot ever: 


and if yu was bot ſenſible -of 


thie) firidggle between my foelings, 
and what”: I/know to be tight, 
Jou would not conſider the ſa- 
entice cus trivial. Surelʒ the part» 
ing "of! the ſoul and body muſt 
tbe light in the compariſon; our 
Nrengthris' then ãmpaired, and hot- 

wyer! much maybe did gf the 
lpeins of dying, weaken'd and 
Tariguid by illneſs, the approaches 
Akalleuth are almeſt lenpercoptible, 
n dur [Gel difolutton, : more 


wa 
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pleafing. than painful: but un. the 
full vigaur of health, and ; reaſon, 
to, be tomy, from every thin g ;that 
is dear to us, that is indeed, hor- 
rid, ine fir, only, configns n to 
an eternal forgetfulneſs, and a hleſt 
inſenfibility, but this awakeys our 
feelings to madnefs, and rouſes 
them to, our 'deftryCtion, an and the 


ruin of our peacq Did. not reli- 


sion, (for ſure it ig not caw- 
ardioe) withold me, I would nat 
any longer exiſt, an) longer ſtrive 


erfyl fax. me ta overcome, and in 


the perpetual conflict berween which 


us my reaſon, I. lo my health, 
918 C 2 happi- 


againff paſſions, which are too pow- 
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happineſs, reſt, and quiet. Olivia 
I would die; with what a tran- 
quil joy, ſbould 1 embrace the 
inſtrument of death, how wel- 


come it to my heart, that would 
pant and fpring forward to meet 
it. Oh my God! that made me, 


this poor, frail, weak, imperfect 


wretch that I am, who leaveſt 
even che wiſeſt of us in uncer- 
tainty, refpecting the end of our 
being, is ſelf deſtruction by thee 
conſidered as a crime, or is it the 


artifice of prieſthood, or ſpecious 
argument, which ever delights in 


Wiſputation, and impoſing on the 


creduliry of the mind, that-- has 
Nell. | £ firſt 
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firſt conſidered and repreſented it 
as fi oful ; over the life of another, 
nature and reaſon tells me T have 
not any right, I know not what 


his proſpects are, I know not what 
happineſs he enjoys, or what he 
communicates to others: but with 


myſelf, ſurely the cafe is different. 


I look round the world, I find 
my ſelf a poor, forſaken, ſolitary 
being, that no one has any in- 
tereſt in, was J at this moment 


to ceaſe to exiſt, 1 know not that 


there would be one tear 5 to 


„„ 4 


my memory, and in few 


days, all would be, as I had never 
been. I examine my future proſ- 


03 pets; 


"7" 
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cu) 
pecds; alk are darkneſs, | deſpair, 
deſolation. I am a mere blank i in 
ſociety, ** cannot conquer my 
55 paſſions to be happy myſelf, or to 
be conducive to the happineſs of 
others; the few friends that 1 pole 
ſels, are either irritated at my 
weakneſs, , or afflicted at my 
wretchedneſs. I would not will- 
ingly, and knowingly, violate the 
laws of Heaven, I would live eter- 
nally wretched, ſooner than free 
m yſelf from it by guilt: but if 
miſled, and blinded by prejudice, 
and error, 1 conſider as criminal, 
an action that is in itſelf blame- 


ben, 12 my God! in the anguifh 
we of 


( 19 ) ; 
of my heart I implore, that you 


would lighten that darkneſs, 'and 4, 


teach me your real will: my own 
reaſon tells me, that the action 
is in itfelf innocent, nay in ſome cir- 
cumſtances even commendable, but 
I am too much the flave of cuſ- 
tom, to dare to ſwerve from its 
dictates. The law of Heaven is 
invariably the ſame, the difference 
of climes cannot alter the princi- 
ples of mortal right and wrong, 
yet in every nation of the peopled 
earth, their ideas reſpecting vice, 
and yirtue differ: how is that to 
be reconciled, and why have the 
weakneſs, the preſumption to, ima- 


_ 


. 
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gine, that ours alone are right, 
and that all the reſt are miſled 
by error But my dear Olivia 
beg your pardon for this un- 
meaning diſſertation, I involve my- 
ſelf in perplexity and doubt, when 
I wiſh for the clear conviction of 
reaſon.” Alas! I am in every thing, 
equally weak and irreſolute; ' pity 
me then Olivia, and as a proof 
that you have forgiven me: favour 
me with a line to confirm it. If 
you was ſenſible of my feelings 
at this inſtant, I am confident you 
would not refuſe. 


CHARLES 


ES 
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' CHARLES "MACKENSIE, Eſq. 


hs e . Ft 
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HENRY SEYMOUR, E. 
e "I 9701. 8 * 1 , | F a | 
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HEN you informed me of 
ñjvyour intention of returning 
to London, to take a laſt farewel 
of Olivia, I ſhould - undoubtedly 


have uſed every argument in my 
power to have diſſuaded you, if 
you had not taken the precautions 
you did to ptevent your being 
un with my advice and im- 


portunities. 


( 22 ) 


portuniyes. I thall be entirely 
ſtlent with reſpect to your laſt 
interview with _ Olivia, it would 
be cruel to condemn - your con- 
duet, hen your n heart is ſo 
fully fentible of having acted wrong. 
My dear Seymour if I was la- 
bouring under any Kaner. or 
| Atireſt, which ir was in your 

poer to relieve me from, would 
you not exert your every faculty, 
and ſtrive almoſt againſt impofſi- 
bilities 10 ſetve and aſfſt me. 1 
am fore you would, che: douht 
would be an injuſtices 10. you, do 
# much at leaſt ſor yourſelf; do 
not ſit down contentedly wic mi- 

ie 4 ſery ; 


aſt 


Have, vou. necd.,ngr fear, th ahr⸗ 
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ſery: for God's ſake 'exert yout 
reaſon, lock on your - paſſions as 
the moſt deadly, dreadful enemies 
you have, that every art ſhould 
be employed, to triumph over, and 
ſubdue, yet I will not ſay your 
paſſions, for they are in ſome mea- 
ſure necoſſary to rouze the mind 


to action, and ſave us from weati- 


neſs and laſitude, but they ſhould 
be kept under ſome reſtriction, or 
they, entirely ravage, and deſtroy, 
What they were only meant to 
animate; 3 turn all . yours "againſt 


that, unbappy, faral propenfity, to 
mich vou have. ſo long been a 
the | 
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ing hurried into any extreme; 1 
know your nature and diſpoſition 
fully, there is one paſſion which 


alone can deſtroy you, one alone 


that you can feel to any dangerous 


exceſs, to the reſt you 'may grant 


a full indulgence. T by no means 


approve your having relinquiſhed 
your firſt intentjon of travelling, 


1 will acknowledge that the effort 
might, and would be painful, and 


that labouring under the dejection 


and grief which now oppreſſes 
your heart, _ the very thoughts 


THE 
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of engaging in company, or ſcenes 
of pleaſurable amuſement is hate- 


ful, but 1 am convihced it would 
4 0 be 


WW 


be efficacious ; forſake the ſolitary 


retreat that you have choſen, which 
will only nouriſh, and ſtrengthen 
a paſſion, which even ſetting it 
in a religious light, it ought to 
be your wiſh, and endeavour to 
conquer; enjoy. the pleaſures of 
ſociety, mingle again with the 
world, engage in every ſcene of 
diſſipation; you can with caſe with- 
draw from the tumultuous, and 


. igle pleaſures of levity and folly ; 


but uſe them now as a remedy 


for love, as an antidote againſt 


that paſſion, which breaks, and de- 
baſes your heart. When alone, your 
thoughts have but one object, me- 
r | aw 
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mory, and reflection are your 


enemies, they ſtrengthen what 
ought to be eradicated from your 
mind. I vainly flattered myſelf, 
that your feelings were too lively 
to be laſting, and that your paſ- 
ſions were more violent and im- 
petuous, than durable; I hoped 
when the firſt ſtorm of grief had 
ſubſided, that you would by de- 
grees regain your tranquility and 
indifference, I was unfortunately 
miſtaken, for I ſee in you a more 
ſettled gloom, and fixed deſpair, 
which gives me ten thouſand a- 
larming apprehenſions; we are not, 
my dear Henry, born ſolely for 
en | our- 
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ourſelves, we owe a great deal to 
the world we live in, but more 
eſpecially to thoſe friends, who 
are intereſted in our happineſs ; 
You are particularly calculated for 
ſociety, your diſpoſition, your Se- 
nius, even the very exceſs of your 
paſſions makes you more amiable. 
I am convinced you would not 
purchaſe your own gratification at 


| the expence of anothers felicity: 


why then will you be juſt to the 
reſt of mankind, and only re- 
gardleſs of yourſelf; the whole 
world had better unite againſt you 
than thoſe deſtructive dangerous 


feelings, which every hour gain 
D 2 additi- 


| 
| 
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ö additions! ſtrength, and render you 


more, and more averſe, even to 
the deſire of conquering them: 


engage in ſome purſuit, no matter 
what; force yourſelf to appear 
intereſted, and in time you will 


be. realy ſo: weary, fatigue your- 
ſelf, do not give way to indo- 


lence, when the body is harraſ- 


ſed, the ſpirits muſt be exhauſted, 
and the feelings of the mind 


more languid. You cannot be 


more wretched than you, are at 
preſent, ſurely there muſt be a 
pleaſure. in grief, _ that you wall 
not endeavour to free yourſelf from 


ie: your want of reſolution is. the 


cauſe 


Ill 
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( 29) 
cauſe of half your miſery : rely 
on the advice of a friemd, who 
is too fincerely intereſted in your 
happineſs, not to endeavour to per- 
ſwade you to purſue, what is moſt 
"likely to be conducive to it. 


- 
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O not condemn me my dear 
" Menfield, my reſolution is 
at laſt vanquiſhed; all my reſent- 


ment againſt Louiſa has ſubfided, 
1 forget that the bas been faith- 


leſs, and only remember that ſhe 
Is lovely : my grief, my deſpair 
is at an end, my conduct too has 
VS ca ceaſed 


N 


cealed; to be unjuſt,” and reſtored 
to ' happineſs myſelf, I wiſh to 
communicate it to all around me, 
I am no longer that wild unprin- 
cipled libertine I onee was, 1 
look back on my paſt actions, 
and bluſh at the depravity of them. 


Oh! Edward it is only Louiſa 


that-has power over my ſoul, I 
am not in reality: actuated. either 
by vice or virtue, and as my former 
baſeneſs was occaſioned . by. her 


perfidy, ſo my preſent deteſtation 


of it, is owing, to that peagefu] 


calm, and delightful ſerenity which 


the conſciouſneſs of her tenderneſs, 
gives me; it is not the: reſult of 


*37 1 7 reaſon, 
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reaſon, but impelled by tender- 


neſs. I am merely what ſhe makes 


* "4 
m | 
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J have long fince communicated 


to you my wiſh to diſcover” a young 
gentleman of the name of Mel- 


moth, his Father was the moſt 
intimate friend of mine, but on 
his dearh, lett his fon entirely un- 
Provided for, I had ever for him 
a fincere regard, mix'd with that 
veneration which. 2 conſciouſneſs 
of his ſuperior virtue inſpired, and 
ſoftened * by that commiſeration 
which we feel for the unfortunate ; 
he died: whilſt J was at Paris, and 
14 DIS 4 | the 


| ( 33 ) | 
the eſteem which I felt for him, 


1 ſhould have transfered to the 
Son, but my moſt diligent en- 


quiries could never diſcover him, 
J heard that he had left England, 
but could not gain any other cer- 
tain intelligence, till yeſterday I 
accidentally met him; I was ſur- 
prized, and pleaſed at ſeeing him, 
but he was greatly embarraſſed. 
Good God! my dear Menfield, 
what is there ſo humiliating in 
misfortunes, that our underſtand- 
ing, and natural pride, nay more, 
even the conſciouſneſs of virtue 
cannot ſupport, and ſave us, from 


the confuſion they occaſion. His 


embar- 


— 


(8.3 
embarraſment diſconcerted me : 1 
had approached him with the free - 
dom of friendſhip, and expreſſed, 
what I really felt, the ſincereſt 
pleafure at ſeeing him, but there 
was a, ſomething in his manner 
vrhich checked my joy 3 it did 
not appear to originate from any 
diſtruſt of me, or doubt of the 
: ncerity of my profeſſions, it ſeemed 
| occaſioned . by the emotions of his 
own mind. by a diffidence which 
merit ought never to feel, let it 
be placed in ever ſo humble a fi- 
tuation, tis the offspring of a falſe 
ſhame, but which our llaviſn de- 
e to fortune, and total dif- 
| regard 
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regard. of merit if deſtitute of it, 
has firſt taught us to feel, and 


ſtrange to ſay the moſt enlight- 


ened, generous minds feel the moſt 
ſenſibly their own inferiority, and 
are humbled by the want, of that 
which they in reality deſpiſe; but 
all- the arguments of reaſon are 
totally unavailing, we - acknow- 
ledge their truth and conviction, 
but our feclings are ſtill the fame, 
and ever retain their power to 
confuſe, and diſtreſs us. 


Mr. Melmoth's proſpects in life 
were once happy, he had the ex- 
pectation of a genteel, if nor an 
f affluent 


(36) 


affluent fortune, he had every ad- 
vantage that birth, and a liberal 
education could beſtow, and was 
only diſappointed in the attain- 
ment of fortune, by the generous, 
though miſplaced; and ill requited 
confidence which his Father had 


beſtowed on an undeſerving ob- 
ject; the very circumſtance which 


occaſioned his ruin, exalted him 


in the opinion, and endeared him 


to thoſe, who were the admirers 


of his virtue, not flatterers of his 8 
wealth: they whoſe pretended eſ- iy : 


teem originated from that motire 
| defiſted from farther importunizies, 


and profeſſions of regard: tis true 
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it reduced the number of his 
friends to a very ſmall circle, 
yet human nature was not ſo to- 
tally depraved, to leave him def- 
titute of any; there was not to, 
the mercenary, and ſelf-intereſted, 
any thing to hope, but the more 
liberal minded alſo knew that there 


Was not any. thing to fear >. he 


had undone himſelf, from a per- 
haps, miſtaken principle, yet ſtill 
that miſtake was virtue. The ge- 
nerality of the world might con- 
demn the imprudence of the action, 
but I ever did, and ſhall venerate 
that heart, who diſdains to liſten 
to its cold cautions, and acts from 


Vor. II. NY E the 


his Father's hiſtory, I ſhould ſtu- 
dioully endeavoured to have ob- 
tained his friendſhip, and to have 
obviated every diſtreſs which the 
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the feelings of benevolence, and 
generoſity; and had 1 known no 


more of Mr. Melmoth, than merely 


too great berality of his parent 
occaſion'd. But I wander from the 
ſubje&: It was ſometime before 


he was perfectly familiar, and un- 


reſerved, but his reſtraint by de- 


grees wore off. T have every reaſon 


to believe that he inherits his Fa- 
father's virtues, and it ſhall be 
my chief ſtudy to ſave him from 


Wl misfortunes: He has revealed 


to 


Qu 


* 


r 
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to me every circumſtance, and oc- 


currence of bis liſe, ſince I laſt 
ſaw him, he ſpeaks of his faults 


with caudour, and there is an open 
ingenuuouſneſs in his manner, and 
apparent love of truth, which has 


greaily prejudiced me in bis fa 


vour. He is not more than twenty 
years of age, his perſonal appearance 


remarkably. prepoſſeſſing and en gag- 


ing, his underſtanding good, and 
greatly improved by education ; his 
diſpoſition complacent, but two 
apt to take offence, and impa- 
tient to the higheſt degree of the 


leaſt appearance of inſult: his faulte, 


(though to do him juſtice, I haye | 


E 2 only 


( 40 ) 1 


only diſcovered one, which is a 0 

too great impetuoſity of temper) 

are owing to the peculiar ſeverity 

of his deſtiny. There is a great 

deal of life and fire in his coun- 

tenance, which is not unpleaſingly 

blended with an appearance of 

melancholy and dejection; it ovet- 
comes the force of too great ani- 
mation, and ſoftens a vivacity 

which I never think pleating, when 

carried to a great extro me. 


ay a a _Goe 


I have been very particular in 
my deſcription, but I with to 

Intereſt you in his favour : though 
1 am certain when you ſee him, 
| his 
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his own merit will ſecure your 


Adieu my dear Edward, wiſh me 
joy of my double acquiſition, a 
reſtoration to peace, tranquility, 
and love, and the attainment of 
a ſincere friend, * 


(4) 
HENRY SEYMOUR, 2%. 
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CHARLES MACKENSIE, E 


5 . 


HAT do you tell me,—Oli- 
via has been at the point of 
death, She has been dying, and at 
that moment when hatred and re- 
ſentment fubſide, when we regard 
the offences of others with pity and 

forgiveneſs, and reflect on our own 
with regret and anguiſh, when we 
feel a commiſeration for the grief of 


thoſe 
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thoſe friends that our loſs would 
render wretched, I was even then 
forgot, unpitied by her. She did 
not form a wiſh to ſee me ; ah! too 


well ſhe knew that I could not have 


ſurvived her loſs. Gracious God! 


why do] give way to this weakneſs, 
why do I not overcome the deſpair 


and horror, which I firſt felt on hear- 


ing of her illneſs, could even the 
cold grave place a ſtronger barrier 
between ys than already exiſts, 
Death itfelf could not more effec- 
tually divide us. 


But ſhe is now you tell me out of 


danger, yet oh Mackenſie I fear my 
RW reaſon 


( 44,) 


reaſon will never recover the ſhock 
it has received. I repeat to myſelf 
eternally, She is well, ſhe is hap- 
| py.”—I read that part of your letter 
- a thouſand times à day which aſſures 
me of it, yet I cannot conquer the 
horror it firſt occafioned, Why do 
theſe chimerical evils affect me. I 
have ſufficient to torment without 
the aid of fancy ;—weak, very weak 
is your friend, ſurely all his faculties 
are abſorbed in his heart. 


WIL 


( 45 ) 
WILLIAM MELMOTH, EGA. 


T 0 


Mk BYRON 


ut | . 
ak | A* TER being betrayed, and 
abandoned, after your total 

forgetfulneſs of that paſſion, you 

once honoured me by avowing, af- 
ter ſeeing the bleſt, the envied 8ir 

Charles Mordaunt, treated with the 
ſofteſt, the moſt flattering diſtinction, 
; wherefore does the wretched, the 
IL forſaken Melmoth, moleſt you wich 
the 


the complaints of a breaking heart. 
Ah! why does he vainly ſeek to 
draw your attention from ſcenes of 


plaints with indifference ; 3— 
é proaches he cannot make ven; per- 
_ haps you may pity, but that can no 
longer contribute to my caſe; there 
was a time when happy only in ſee- 
ing you, your commiſeration was 
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gaiety, delight, and pleaſure from 
the triumphant conſciouſneſs of ſu- 
perior beauty, , or from the more 


_ ſoft, more faſcinating thoughts of 


mutual affection. Can he hope that 
his deſpair will becither regarded or 
heard; your. heart fortified againſt 
the anguiſh of his, will hear his com- 


re- 


the 
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the ſummit of my moſt ambitious 
hopes; Ant yourſelf that taught 


me to look higher; you bad me. 


Oh! Louiſa, even aſpire to the 
bleſſing of poſſeſſing you, nor can 
I tamely relinquiſh it what in 
other circumſtances were preſump- 


tion, is now but juſtice, twere 
meaneſs, twere baſencſs to reſign 


you, nor can you condemn a de- 
termination which has its origin 
in love. Surely I was once the 
object of your choice, how then 
have I forfeited that diſtinction. 
Sir Charles was not then beloved; 
you heard of his approaching dif. 

ſolution 


8 6 


ſolution with indifference, you alſo 
knew that twas for yourſelf he 
was dying; *'tis impoſſible for 
any heart to be fo lightly change- 
able: ſome motive which I can- 
not penetrate, a puniſhment per- 
haps for ſome involun tary unknown 
crime, may have induced you to 
this barbarous revenge ; had you 
fixed on any but Mordaunt, I 
had believed you fincere, and died 
in filence : but I again repeat *tis 
impoſſible he can be beloved. Oh! 
then in pity ceaſe an affeQation 
of fondneſs, I am perfwaded you 
a feel, and by reſuming your 

former 


(49) 


alſo former behaviour to your adoring 
. Melmoth, ſpeak peace to a heart 
that is well ni gh broken: 


* 
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CHARLES MACKENSIE, Eſq. 


4 4 
HET HER it is the con- 


viction of reaſon, or the 

more powerful voice of deſpair, I 
know not, but your unhappy friend 
is at laſt fully ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity, and convinced of the in- 
; nocence,of ſelf· deſtruction: do not 
= ſtart my dear Charles, before you 
15 ME > 4 pe regeive 
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receive this, I ſhall be no more; 
number d with the ſilent and peace - 
ful dead, I ſhall. enjoy a ſweet 
oblivion from thought, a. reſpite 
from deſpair. and miſery, and a 
forgetfulneſs: of all that once. agi- 
tated, ' and almoſt. broke my, heart, 


| believe me. I wiſh. to be equally 


forgotten, you are the only one 
that my diſtreſſes ever affeRed, or 


chat the ſudden. borror of my fate, 


is likely to occafion. pain too: to 
all the world beſides it will only 


cauſe a momentary ſurprize, which 


will ſoon be ſucceeded. by indif. 
ference: but let me conjure you 
not to think too hardly of 

* 3 


me; 


(6) 
Fo { me; do not (call it weakneſs, or 
1 cowardice: perpetual, and eternal 
grief, human nature cannot ſup- 
port, the conflict of my paſſions 


= diſtracted me, I endeavoured to 
l  overtome them, I failed in the at- 


f tempt, and they now have obtained 


a complete, and unlimited domi- 
nion; their reign is abſolute and 
unbounded, death is the only way 
to eſcape their tyrrany, and to that 
. I muſt have recourſe. I ſhall not, 
” will not, enter into any argument 


if innocent it does not need, and 
if criminal, 'twill only heighten 


= . 


n | a 13 


* 


3 


for the Juſtification of the action, 


andagorava aggra oravate the git 1 with 9 N 
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one to act from their own feel- 
ings, and vrhat their principles, 
and copſrience: point qut as wrong, 
ſtodiouſiy to avoid, and nat ſuffer 
themſelves, to be miſled, by. the 


reaſoning of others. . The wor [d 
may, and, I doubt not, will Son- 
demn me, but from you 1 expect 
jaſticez, you, Charles who are, ac 


6 quainted with my every. thought, | ; 


mult, knaw, that however. weak 
and irreſolute 1 may be, that, I 


am incapable. of purpoſes. and. de · 


liberate guilt, and did not my wen, 


feelings point out to me the ab 
ſardiry of conſidering an, Ma o 
5 * b F 3 eſcape 


ſpeelous,  but,. ſometimcs, miſtaken | 


1.5 


oY eſcape from pain, and miſery as 


a crime, I would ſtill bear with 
it. If I am miſtaken, I truſt in 


the mercy” of my Creator, that 


he will not impute my. ignorance 


to a willful violation of his Laws: 


but I fwear my dear Mackenſie, 
that on that ſubject, my thoughts 
are entirely tranquil and compoſed. 
1 ſhall not inflict pain on any 
_ being, by this voluntary 
deſertion kön exiſtence ; 5 you are 
che only one that it will in the 
leaſt affect; and I think when 


oft 'you confider the peculiar mifery 


of my* deſtiny, you ought rather 
to rejoice, than thy the fatal * 


. 4 fon 


in general; 


Coy 
ſion to which F am a lave, has 
alienated. the heart of every other 
friend, they. conſider me as a 


wretch, loſt to myſelf, to my fa- 
mily, to ſociety, and the world 


and I am convinced 
could * my.. diffolution be effected, 
without reflecting what they may 
conſider as a diſgrace on themſelves 


that it would occafion non, B. 


and not pain. Why ſhould N 
ſideration for the miſtaken bi- 
nions of a world Which I deſpiſe 
actuate me, and overcome my reaſon, 
and my wiſh for peace: let my 
conduct be imputed to what mo- 
tive it will, 


I am perfectly in- 


* * 
CY 


9 


different: 


% 


(5) | 


l arent: let it be eonſidered as . of 
= the effect of melancbely, deſpe- * 8... 
1 ration, or madgets, why ſhoutd 1 ha 

regard it: the” moſt ihveterate, * 


and ſarcaſtic ſatite, or the moſt 


flattering Eulogy of ptaiſe, are 
equally loft, on the cold, the fl. 


leut, the infentſible dead; g eren 1 10 
life 4 deſpiſed cenſure, and whilft rey 
1 could reconcile my conduct to ne! 
my heart, diſregarded their opi- me 
nion, who can only Judge” from ſtil 
appearances without being able to Ab 
penetrate the. motive : and ſhall ſhe 
1 now begin to regard it; ; "that it 
Would indeed be ridiculous. 488 

pla 


Heaven kiows 1 have ſtruggled 
| | | againſt 


- 
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| againſt my paſſion, I have oppoſed 
WW to it my reaſon, religion; both 
have. been ineffectual; I have en- 
deayoured by recalling to my ima- 
gination her indifference, --and con- 
tempt; to awaken : my pride, and 
learn in my turn to deſpiſe her: 
to what now then can 1 have 
recourſe, both the virtues and weak - 
neſs. of my heart I have” ſum- 
moned to my aſſiſtance, and love 
ſtill maintains an abſolute ſway⸗ 
Ah] that cruel commiſeration which 
ſhe expreſſed at our laſt interview y 
it eternally havnts my mind, I 
again ſee her tears, I hear the”. 
plaintive tone of ee, IThear 
"7+; me 


—— 
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the» ſoft, the flattering declaration 
that ſhe never would be anothers, 
without my conſent. My conſent ! 
Atv! Olivia could I ever agree 
ti my own deſtruction, you ſhall 
not need the requeſt,. your Sey- 

mour muſt either be felfiſh, or 
_ Miſerable, death' ſhalb diflolve the 
oblipation, and free you from a 
ptomhiſs,, I had: no right to ex- 
act, and which might poſſibly 
Induce me to be unjuſt. How 
ſrangely inconſiſtent am I grown; 
en Olivia Which has given me 
this diſtaſte of. life, which has 
© occafioned that deſpair, that will 
3 8 4 exiſtence, and yet 


it 


( 59 ) 
is the eternal ſeperation from 


her that I regret; never to ſee her 
more. Oh! my dear Olivia, ſhall 


1 never, never, again behold you; 


but wherefore ſhould I wiſh to 
ſee her: our cruel relationſhip; has 
not mare effecually prevented our 
union, than her indifference and 
hatred have harred the ſocial feel- 


ings: of the mind: I wiſh for 


her friendſhip ; but her heart re- 


coils from me with horror 2 


and ſhe avoids me with tremb⸗ 
ling and averſion: barbarous | 
and unjuſt. Yet Oh, regard- 
leſs as ſhe has ever been of me, 
may the never hear the cauſe 

of 


(& ) 


of my e may her tranquility, 
never be for one inſtant diſturb- 
ed; a thouſand times I have been 
tempted to write to her, to pour 
forth all the anguiſh of my ſoul, 
could 1 give that vent to my 
feelings, *rwould make my death 
more eaſy; but it muſt not be. 
1 am- ſenfible of the impropriety 


1 


ef that wiſh, and as her peace 


is in queſtion, can with eaſe ſup- 
preſs it. Vet Oh may this laſt, 
. moſt fervent prayer aſcend. to 
45 Heaven: may the be bleſt; may 
every enjoyment of love, and 
friendſhip be bers, let happineſs 
reſult from every engagement, 
| and 
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aud pleaſure be her conſtant at- 

tendant; may the man on whom 

ſhe beſtows her heart, feel for her 
the ſame ardent difintereſted fond- 

neſs, as does your wretched friend: 

but the ſubject overpowers me; 

for the firſt time, my eyes are 
bearing teſtiwony of my weak- 

neſs, but as it will alſo be the 

laſt it may be forgiven. 


Adieu my dear Mackenſie, think 

me not ſo wholly loſt in love, 
as to have been inſenſible to your ' 
friendſhip. Adieu for ever: the 
draught which will be my paſ- 
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is already taken. Heaven protect, 
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and to eternity 
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port to peace 
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VERY 7 thing is in train, I 
- ſhall at laſt ſatiate the ſtrong- 
ft | paſſon of my ſoul; revenge— 


I | have "wrote to Loviſa, ' have © 
dared boldly to avow my claims, 
and to ſwear never to relinquiſh 
rages 7 this has forced me into 
er notice z/ ſhe ſeemed before not 
SP: \ G 2 1 only 
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only willing, but abſolutely to 
have forgot the promiſes, the fa- 
crifices ſhe has made me; but it 


did not ſuit me to be equally for- 
getful. I have diſturbed the tran- 


quillity of a heart, of which I 
know the baſeneſs, , whilt I af- 


fected. an air of. diſtant ſadneſs, 


whilft ſhe thought. me conſuming 
with the agonies of Jealouſy, and 


? diſappointed paſſion, ſhe was per- 


fealy regardleſs, and treated my 


rival with ſuch attention, that 
had 1 really loved ber, would have 
drove me to ſome act of deſpe- 


ration; but when 1 dropped the 


meek, the fi lent ſufferer, and af. 


fumed 


(65) 


ſumed the, tone of reproach, and 
the firmneſs of ſpirit, ſhe was 
ſtartled, She knows it is in my 
power to ruin her with Sir Charles, 
ſhe has therefore condeſcended to 
ſooth and flatter with an appearance N 


| of love, a heart that ſees through 


all her artifices, and which is too 
well fenced in with diſſimulation 
ever to be the dupe to another. 


1 have been introduced: to a 
Miſs Seymout that I really admire, 
her fortune, her conineRQiofs would 


be in every reſpect advantageous, 


not do 1 fear the accompliſhs | 
ment of my views': : there has 


been A ſomething rather myſteri- 
Was ous 
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- ous in the former part of her life, 
which 1 ſhall ſtudiouſſy endeavour 


- 
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poſition. Ns. 
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to penetrate, I have already at- 
tacked her with that diſtant, aw- 


5 


ful homage, ſo flattering to her 


ſex, and yet ſo deſtructive, for 
whilſt we appear completely in 
their power, tis but as the ſureſt 


means of placing them in our own. 


I have partly avowed my love, 


nor have I been unfayourably re- 
ceived. She has not long been re- 


covered from a dangerous ullneſs, 


which perhaps may have given 


an additional ſofineſs to her * 


* 
4 
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ex- 


( 
Though engaged in a variety 


of purſuits, though following each 
with as much ardour, as if the 


well being of my exiſtence de- 


pended ſeperately on their accom- 
pliſhment, ſtrange, and inconſiſ- 
tent as it may appear, nothing in 
reality intereſts me, they are too 
narrow for my genius: the attain- 
ment of a woman, who from 


youth and conſtitution, is is s likely 
to yield to any man who thinks 
ber worth a" ſerious purſuit, and 


the impoſing "upon a man "whoſe 
credulity is fo great that he be- 


lieves even impoſſibilities, are no 
exertions to me. Louiſa alone 


TOUZES 
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rouzes me from this torper of 
feeling : - ſhe ſhall be mine, that 
at the inſtant of poſſeſfion, may 
tell her 1 deſpiſe her, and- expoſo 
her to the ſneers of affected vir 
tue, and the contutnely of con- 
cealed' gvile,, Infamy is the pun- 
iſhment decree for perfidy like 
hers, and ſhatne fhall agonize that 
heart which miſery could never 
affect, aud the { of. others 
could. never. reach: — 8 the. ca- 
pable of feeling, my revenge would 
be more exquilire, , 2 as | could. then | 
make her ſuffer the torments of 
lighted love. But I believe I an 
miſtaken, one pang would, then 


r abſorb 
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, abſorb every other, we) the would 


be inſenfible to the horror of con- 
tempt ; but now ſhe will be ſtung 
by - the humiliating recollection 


that ſhe bas been the victim to 


a man ſhe never loved, and has 
fallen 2 ſacrifice to her « own dif- 


ſimulation. 


"She ett confents to private 


'mectings, the ſuffers me to lie at 
her feet, to preſs her hand, ſome- 
times to kiſs her; by degrees ſhe 
will be familiatized to greater free- 


doms. My own ſenſations are as 


cold as death towards her, Iam 
nor likely to defeat my ſcheme 


” i 


* 


, * 
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oy the impetuolity of paſſion, tho 


the affectation of it may in a fu- 


ture time be ſerviceable: do not 


imagine that ſhe has given vp Sir 


Charles; I know the lady better 


than to harbour ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion. She. has aſſutned more re- 
eve towards him in her public 
conduct, but he is too happy, too 


_ tranquil, not to. be in private re- 


compenſed, 1 doubt not but be 


then receives the Ge marks of 
kindneſs a I do: let bim, I am 
perfectly content i ſhould be Þo; 
?*twill make his difappoiutment | the 
ſeverer, Tam fore of getting the 


dart when it ſuits my own in- 
clination 


(a) 


dlination, and am at preſent fa- 
risfied to run our courſe together. 
It is not that I am conſcious of 
any ſuperiority in point of per- 
fon over Mordaunt, It is not that 
F am more ſkilled in the arts of 
ſeduction than he, but he really 
loves her, he wilt be either yield- 
ing to the impetueſity- of paſſion, 
and by that means place her on 
her guard, or he will omit ſeia- 
ing an opportunity, which might 
be propitious from timidity, and 
the dread. of offending, wWhilſt 1 
ſhall cooly, patiently wait tilt cer» 
| tain of ſucceſs, and can lead her 
en from ftep to ſtep to ruin, with 

| the 
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the calmneſs,” and deliberation of 
a ſtoic." Love is the greateſt ene- 
my to our ſucceſs with woman, 
if it prompts; us to attempt its 
gratification, 'we proceed with ſo 
auk ward, ſo embarraſſed an air, that 
we awaken her to a ſenſe of the 


impropriety of yielding. loye 
the ſex, but it is not the indul- 


gence of ſenſe 1 ſeek with Lou- 


ra, I conſider her not as a woman 
that is to be inſtrumental to my 
pleaſures, but as a victim to my 
revenge; ſcarcely can I bend my 
proud ſoul to the attentions, the 
bumiliations requiſite. When 1 
fall at her feet, I exultin the idea, 

Sh that 


_—— 
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that it will ſoon be her turn to 
kneel. Ah! Howard the very in- 


ſtant that puts her in my power, 


ſnall reveal to her the man ſhe 
has dared to injure, and has 
pre ſumptuouſly flattered herſelt ſhe 
has deceived; then ſhall I enjoy 
her confuſion, her grief, then ſhall 
the dread of puniſhment, rend her 
heart with all thoſe horrors, ſhe 
once imagined mine endured from 
diſappointed love, then ſhall ſhe 
find me equally regardleſs, and 
deſtitute of pity; her mind is as 
haughty, as arrogant as my own, 
contempt will as deeply wound 
her: the idea awakens a faint 


gleam 


( 94.) 


gleam of pleaſure, ſurely the power 
of avenging injuries is the higheſt 
of human enjoyments. 


HENRY 
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* 
HENRY SEYMOUR, E. 


T 0 


' CHARLES MACKENSIE, EG. 


Fo receive another letter from 
me, after the laſt J wrote, 
muſt aſtoniſh you: I imagine you 
coucluded me dead, in fat my 
dear friend I can ſcarcely fay I 
/ live: but to explain the myſtery ; 
an over anxiety for deſtruction, 
counteracted the poſlibility of 
H 2 it, 


(76) 
it, and made nc oecinge more 
ſevere, but leſs efficacious; debili- 
tated in body, enervated in mind, 
broken in ſpirit, if that can be 
called life I am ſtill in exiſtence. 
I crawl about more like a ſpectre 
than a man, you would ſtart with 
horror were you accidentally to 
encounter me, and conſider me as 
an inhabitant of that world, 'I made 
ſo deſperate an effort to enter; you 
cannot image to yourſelf ſo ema- 
ciated a figure, the emotions of 
my mind are pourtrayed in my 
face, wild, irregular, and wietched, I 
know not why 1 was preſerved; 
- providence could not be intereſted 


in 


th 


. 

in the fate of ſuch a wretch as 
I am, and though I have eſcaped 
death, the guilt of the intention 
'P is fully mine. I bluſh at- the ex- 
travagances I have committed; the 


4 frenzy, (which ever fince I heard 
M of Olivia's illneſs) that has fo 
h tranſported me, is in part ſub- 
1 ſided, my mind is more tranqui- 
FA lized, and though I own I feel 
le regret, for the diſappointment of 
” my late attempt, I have not re- 
* ſolution for a ſecond effort. 

of # 8 2 

1 Oh, ever bountiful, ever juſt 
'I Creator! now ſhew thy mercy to 
F the moſt forlorn of beings; now 
ed H 3 whilſt 
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'whillt theſe pulſe ſcarcely beat; 
whilſt this heart but faintly vi- 
brates even at the recollection of 
its moſt adored object, while every 
nerve is unſtrung, whilſt the im- 
becillity of infancy has a ſecond 
time invaded both mind and body, 
whilſt I ſeem ſtarting into a new 
exiſtence, eradicate from my ſoul 
all traces of what would deftroy 
me, baniſh every weak, every de- 
ſtructive idea, awaken me to for- 
titude, piety, and peace, and I 
will adore, unceafingly adore, thy 
' heavenly bounty. 
I ſuffer more than is to be ex- 
preſſed. 


(49 } 


preſſed. Oh! could. Olivia behold 
- this ſhadow of my former ſelf, 


thoſe wild paſſions which awak- 


ened her fears, and diſquietude, 
ſo totally extinct, ſhe would now 


regard me with , pity; poor mea- 


gre, melancholy wretch, ſhe would 


ſay, thou didſt indeed love me, 


fatal and bitter, have been the ef- 


fects of it to thee. Fatal, indeed 
Olivia; thoſe proſpeRs, thoſe hopes, 
which ought to animate youth for 
ever loſt to me: let me not re- 
flect on what I am; let me imagine 
myſelf happy. Philoſophers, and 
Moraliſts would have us belicve 
that all bliſs is ideal ; let me ex- 


tend 
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tend this belief a little further, 
and conceive all miſery to be 
ſo too. Thou faintly beating, 
yet thou troubled heart, ye tremb- 
ling hands, trembling with pain 
and weakneſs, why do you con- 
tradict that aſſertion; why do you 
ſpeak in ſo forcible a language, 
why ſo clearly evince, what I 
ſhould be too bleſt to be enabled 
to doubt, 


, 


Via 


1. 3 


S CHARLES MORDAUNT, 
To 


Mp HARCOURT. 


Mer. I be always offending, 
and ſoliciting forgiveneſs ; 


deareſt Emilia pardon me; 'it was 
but a ſeeming neglect in - which 


my heart had no ſhare, that ever 
"dwells with pride, and pleafure on 
"the dear certainty | of being per- 
' mitted to call you friend; ſweet 


name; in which is comprehended, 


| . 
every 


CO 0 
every thing that bleſſes, and adorn, 
human-nature, in which all the 
tenderneſs, all the charms of ſo- 
ciety is centered: let the world 
my Emilia ridicule the idea of 
platonic love, which is but ano- 
ther name for friendſhip between 
the different ſexes, I will main- 
tain, and affirm from experience, 


that it is the ſofteſt, trueſt ſen- 


ſation of which we are capable; 
our views, our plans in life are 
ſo oppoſite, that no jealouſy can 
intervene to diſturb our tranqui- 
lity, you can forgive, and overlook 
in the friend, what would have 
i excited your reſentment in the 


lover, 


love 
dou 
tha 
wh 
of 
mo 
far 

true 
cor 
the 
mo 


you 


Jud 
att 
hay 
frie 


ta 1 
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lover, we can judge with can- 
dour of each others merits, and 
that ſoft, that exquiſite ſympathy, 
which inſenfibly attaches us to thoſe 
of a different ſex, renders the tie 
more ſtrong; more gentle, and 
far more endearing: is not this 
true; does not your own heart ac- 
cord to what I ſay, and is not 
the friendſhip you feel for me, 
more animated, more ſincere than 


you ever before experienced. I 


judge from myſelf: I have had 
attachments, I have received, and 
have conferred obligations, but had 
friendſhip ever till now ſuch power 


to intereſt and to faſcinate, Wretch 


that 
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that J am; why cannot I he ſa- 
tisfied with feelings ſo tranquil, 
and yet fo delicious; why ſuffer 
myſelf to be enſlaved, and mil- 
led, by keener but leſs pleaſing 
ſenſations, en 1 


Return my dear Emilia, your 
long abſence from town makes 
me uneaſy ; I long to ſee, and 
to embrace, the moſt amiable, and 
moſt generous of women. 


" { | : 


« J. 


CHARLES 


a | ( &) 
A CHARLES 'MACKENSIE, EG 
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HENRY SEYMOUR, EG. 


ur 
tes | 
nd Wir 1 5 ELASEITTS f 
nd | | 
V deareſt, but cruelly incon- | 
ſiderate Henry, how much | 
horror would your firſt letter have 
occaſioned, but by a fortunate miſ- 
take in the poſt, I received that, 
and your laſt at the ſame time; 
ES but you muſt no longer be truſted 


with yourſelf; every thing gives 
We 1 way 


C06 


way to my regard and friendſhip, } 

and almoſt as ſoon as you receive 
this, I ſhall embrace the man, for 
whom my moſt fervent prayers 

are daily offered. 

a a : 

| i 

{ 

4 
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WILLIAM 


. 


WILLIAM MEL MOTH, EG. 


.'""D..0 


"GEORGE HOWARD, Tj 


; * " 4 . 
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| OUR letter Howard I have 
this inſtant received, and had 
it not excited my | contempt, 


| it poſſibly might have awakened 


that ſpirit, you affect to doubt 
my poſſeſſing: you allow my re- 
ſentment againſt Louiſa to be juſt, 
you blame me not for conſulting 

1 2 my 
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my own advantage, or gratifica- 
tion, yon condemn only the means; 
open force you Aay is more gene- 
rous than fraud; poſſibly it may 
be ſo; but ſay, thou ideot, or 
thou madman what ſhould I ob- 
tain by it, 1 ſhould place thoſe 
on their guard whom I wiſh to 


| deceive; an avowed enemy is ge- 
nerally an impotent one, in my 


caſe I ſhould be wholly ſo, I ſhould 


own myſelf a villain, and for ever 


loſe all, that induces me to be one 
if by force 1 could ſucceed, force 
ſhould be employed, but fraud is 
my only weapon, - "His © my Ar. 
mour, my . my defence 
againſt 
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againſt detection; let thoſe who 
are deſtitute of my abilities, haye 
recourſe to open violence, for me, 


1 enjoy the pleaſures of vice, with 


che reſpect, and the regard that 
io paid t virtue; you I ſuppoſe 
would have me ſay to Sir Charles: 


1 "deſpiſe your friend(hip, I am 


conſcious that I have baſely in- 
jured you, and that were J really 
known, you would abhor me, that 
you would call candour; for my 
part I cannot make thoſe ſubtle 
diſtinAions - that you abound in, 


Vice, is vice, be it purſued in 


what manner it will, and ſurely 
a ſucceſsful villian is leſs infamous 
| I 3 than 


* 
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than an acknowledged, and de. 


| ſpiſed one; we both agree in 


our principles of action, let us not 
quarrel on the means, but this 
believe that thoſe are the wiſeſt, 
Wbich are the moſt ſure, and ſafe; 


if you are ſtabbed; is it of any 


moment to you, whether you re- 


. 


The 10 of Gee *. 


| my ſoul to 'madneſs, was 1 born 
to ſervitude? you too muſt be 
the echp of Sir Charles's genero- 
ſity, curſes on the word: you afk 
me why I hate him; ignorant, 

unknowing 


i 8 ts Neck in ho dark, or 
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unknowing of the human heart, 
wherefore that queſtion; have I 
not injured him; is the regard 
which he profeſſes paid to myſelf, 
or o the character I have aſſu- 
med; does not every obligation he 
confers, rend my ſoul with ſhame, 
and increaſe my deteſtation: muſt 
I not be ſubject to his contempt, 


his ſcorn, was I realy known to 


him; docs not every friend he 


has, conceive themſelves privileged 
to inſult, becanfe he protects me; 
is not the conſtant unwearied theme, 
the nobleneſs, the liberality of his 


nature, and then every eye turned 


on me, as a living monument of 


the 


ſtand up thou poor 
+ wretch, and echo your benefac- 


(my) 
the truth of their obſervations: do 


they not all, tho filently expreſs: 
e pendent 


tor's praiſes; from what hav Sir 
Charles acquired his fame for ge- 


| nerofity, ſolely from his bounty 


to be. *Tis I'then that have deck- 


ed him with the gaudy titles, of 


juſt, noble, beneficent ; and what 
has he im geturn coufered: has he | 


given me thoſe graces of perſon 


which I poſſeſs, | no, for thoſe 1 
am indebted to nature; bas be 


given me that firengeh * ſoli- 


dity of mind, which once attract- 


ed general regard, no, ſtudy ap- 


plication 


( 93 ) 
plication Havethere ſtood my friends; 


hay he taught me the neceſſity: of 


hiding my ſentiments, of conceal» 


ing my purpoſe till I could fully 
effoctuate it; no, that bitter leſſon 


was taught me by adverſity, by 
poverty, and by a ſoul that recoils 
at the idea of dependence: where 


then are thoſe | benefits, that call 
for my grativude,, os my eſtnem; 

1 will ee went de Albany: of 
ſlalking thro his houſe, unnoticed, 


unregarded : a bare wretched. ex- 
iſtence; deprived of all that can 


make it valuable, eaſe, equality, 
and independence; more his {laye, 
than thoſe that wear his livery: 


my 
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my mind is to be under controul, 


my ſentiments, my underſtanding 


muſt be limited to his, and every 


one would ſtart as at a monſter, 


was I to rebel againſt my bene- 
factor, by daring to oppoſe my 
will to his. „ | 


An acquieſcence to all he ſays, 


a perfect cbnformity of opinion, 


a ſecond in every argument where 


his folly would be likely to expoſe 


him to deriſion, arid a voucher for 
the truth of every lie, whether 
of malice, or of vanity; theſe are 
the little conceſſions which are ex- 


pected to be paid, as a flight 


cequiva- 
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equivalent, for the weighty obliga- | 
tions conſered. Sir Charles you ſay, 


* ſhews none of this; perhaps not, 


but it is what is demanded of 
my fituation, 


I was inſenfible of the advan- 
tages reſulting from fortune, till 


deprived of it; young, unknowing 


in the baſeneſs of mankind, 1 
was ſurprized to find what uſed 
to be ſtyled the impetuoſity of a 
noble ſpirit, converted into an ar- 
rogance which ought to be cor- 
rected 3; to find that the moſt tri- 


vial indiſcretion was conſtructed into 


2 crime: but I ſoon profited by 
the 


e 
| _ th 
j the nerd inſtruction. I from that th 
; . inſtant abhorred human nature; 1 W. 
| ht all my thoughts within-wy- ex 
elf, and there centered every re- 4s 
 gard, every affection. 1.reſolved it; 
| from that moment to conſult only anc 
4 my own untereſt, my oon plea- can 
| ſure, to conſider mankind but 8 

they promoted the one or the 1 x 


other ; and never to be duped Wag my 
an outward ſhewcof aſſection, ſuf- Miſ 
| ficientiy to yield a return from the 
KB my heart; habit has made the | 
F -aſk rea ſon enjoined, perfectly egly. deln 
I once loved Louiſa, but her de- 
3 ſiertion ſinſtantl/ cured me; tho pletic 
N virtue cannot excite my regard, vor. 
tho 


* 


7 
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mo' kindneſs cannot awaken' mine, 
tho' confidence could never meet 
with a return, yet I deſpiſe, and 
execrate unfeeling falſhood, as much, 
as if my own heart was free from 
it; and I' think myſelf abſolved 
and juſtified, for every revenge I 
can take againſt her. 


Every thing ſucceeds beyond even 
my moſt ſanguine expectations. | 
Miſs Seymour liſtens to me with 
the moſt tender. complacency, and 
I am perſwaded that Louiſa will 
be mine, the moment that I think 
proper; but I ſhall defer the com- 

pletion of my project, till I have 
Vor, II. K per- 
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petfectly ſecured! Miſs Stymour: 
her Father poſſibhy may object to 
my want of fortune, not that 1 
expect he will obſtinately refuſe 
her, as he has repeatedly declared 
he would never controul his daugh- 
ter, only endeavour to direct her 
by his advice. In anſwer to the 
latter part of your letter, , Whe- 


ther if I was to acquire indepen - 


dence, T could quit (what you are 
pleaſed! to term) my habit of diſ- 
ſembling.“ I will only aſk you 
if you would have me be ſuch 
an ungrateful dog, às to diſ- 
card the friend that had procured 
me thoſe bleſſings; when no fur- 

N mmer 
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ther ſerviceable ;. would | that be 
conſiſtent ujth. your notions of 
moral rectitude; for my 1 part, 1 
dont think my conſcience would 


admit of it; but to be ſerious; 


believe me 1 neyer embraced fall- 


hood, folely from a love to vice, 
but had allways ſomething to con- 
ceal, or ſome point to gain, which 


1 could not fleck without _ having 


recourſe to It. LY am not 0 much 
artful from nature as from neceſ- 


ſity, aud tho“ I have the {kill to 


alſume any ſemplance which can 
promote my wiſhes, yet free me 
once from this galling chain, which 


at preſent oppreſſes, and ſinks to 
K 2 | my 
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my very ſoul, and 1 would dif- 
dain to wear any. character but 
my own. 


Unſocial in * forms degree by 


nature, the treatment 1 have re- 
ceived, has created in me almoſt 
an antipathy to mankind : think 


me not ſo much the ſlave of va- 
nity, as to repine that I am not 
the object of univerſal compla- 


cency and regard; let me be hated 


for my vices, ſhunned, or diſliked 
for any thing that may be thought 


diſagreeable in my perſon, or man- 
ners, and it would awaken no 
reſentment in me; but to find 


myſelf 


4. 


f- 
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myſelf deſpiſed, and avoided, ſolely 
becauſe I am unfortunate, to per- 


ceive the moſt zealous of my 
former friends, the moſt pointed 


in their contempt, to find myſelf 
without any crime of my own but 


merely from an accidental change 


of fortune, at once eſtranged from 
the world, at once deprived of 
every bleſſing which reſults from 
ſociety, conſidered in ſo humilia- 
ting, ſo degrading a light, that 
eternal ſolitude would be Heaven 
to any intercourſe with my own 
ſpecies; tis that which preys fo 


ſtrongly on my mind. I will aſ- 


ſert the digniiy of human nature, 


K 3 and; 


| 
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and however apparently depreſſed, 
will convince every proud heart 
that dares to deſpiſe me, that for- 
tune originally intended me as 


their equal, and nature their ſu- 
perior. Wo. 


Tic 
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Sir CHARLES MORDAUNT, 


—— 


NIX HAT an elaborate diſcourſe 
in praiſe of friendſhip my 
dear Sir Charles, you have fa- 
voured me with; and after all, 
you frankly avow that it has no 


power over you. Secondary affec- | 
tions in a heart like yours are of 
very little value, to one feeling 


you 
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and however apparently depreſſed, 
will convince every proud heart 
that dares to deſpiſe me, that for- 
tune originally intended me as 
their equal, and nature their ſu- 
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Sir CHARLES MORDAUNT, 


— — — — 


'KYTHAT an elaborate diſcourſe 
in praiſe of friendſhip my 
dear Sir Charles, you have fa- 
voured me with; and after all, 
you frankly avow that it has no 
power over you. Secondary affec- 
tions in a heart like yours are of | 
very little value, to one feeling 
you 


&. _ * Ry 
you are entirely a ſlave; and tho 
you may accuſe that ſenſation of 


c 

miſleading, tis the only one that 1 
a1 | 

in reality either intereſts or plcaſes K 


you. I however compound for a 
little inconfiſtency from you. I 
know your faults, and yet have G 
granted to you a portion of my 


' eſteem, I have therefore taken _ 
from myſelf even the priviledge 0 
of complaining. As to leaving the 15 

toe 


country, I ſhall not for a conſide- 
rable time. The town has few ein- 
ducements for me, and this place 
has many; the verdure of the 
ficlds, the freſhneſs of the air, the 
 cheertul ſerenity of every object 


around, 


Ce 


the 
the 
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around, exhilerates my ſpirits, and 
conyeys to my own breaſt, a por- 
tion of that pleaſure, which all 
exiſtence Appears to enJoy. 


That in the midſt of every ble. | 
ſing, I remember you, this letter 


is a proof; and that I truly, and 


ardently with you every felicity, 
I believe you know me infinitely 


too well to: doubt. 


HENRY 
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Lo Ar: | 
Io fevere a tafk it is to give 
pain to aheart, when from its 

attachment we derive all our power. * 

A thouſand times, I have taken up h 

my pen and laid it down, and even 01 

now I can hardly ſummon reſolu- Ic 

tion to inform you, what may create Sc 


_ uneaſineſs,—cruel, unhappy, pre- 
A poſſeſ· 


* - 


its 
er. 


ven 
u- 
ate 


pre- 
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poſſeſſion, which by giving more 
then I could receive, has deprived 
me of the bleſſings I ſhould other- 
wiſe have enjoyed in your eſteem 
and friendſhip.— My regards, my 
tende reſt wiſh-s for your health and 
happineſs have been ever yours, and 
even at this moment I ſuffer all 
that I am going to infliqt: but not 
to keep you in ſuſpenſe 


My father's deſire is, that I ſhould 

marry, and I can no longer refuſe 
him, but my promiſe to you is ſa- 
cred, your conſent then ] ſollicit. 


la a few days, Mr. Melmoth, (the 


gentleman on whole account I write) 
wall 


— — 
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will be with you, If then my dear 


| Sir you have fortitude to relitquiſh 
what evety law forbids, and what 


you never could polices Heat me 
to him. f 72 | 


Thave been very ill, but requeſted 


my brother to conceal it from you, 


leaſt it ſhould create additional pain; 


ah why was I fated to diſtreſs one 


I was born to reverence and eſteem, 


and whoſe merit entitles him to 
. | 
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HENRY SEYMOUR, EH. 


- 


To. 


Mt & ET N, O UR. 


FF HE preparation Olivia of your 


laſt letter was unneceſſary, 
but it was kind, and therefore I am 
indebted to you; the firſt line oon- 
vinced me of what I was to expect, 
let me- haſte then to comply with 
your requeſt 3 over what was neyer 
mine, I have not, nor cannot haye 


—— 


Vor. Il, L any 
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any power of controul ; you are fres 
to chuſc, and though my affection 

has undone myſelf, it ſhall not en- 
ſlave you.—Save me then from an 
interview with Mr. Melmoth, and 
mock me not with the idea, that it 
is in my power to preyent your 
union. What-have I ſaid —--not 
for worlds, not even for the poſſeſ- 
ſion of yourſelf, would I beat bar to 


your. reel. 


* 
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Lou know Olivia your marriage 


cannot be any thing to me. I ſhall 
never ſee you more; a mere change 
of name cannot affect me. You 
Will ſtill be dear_to me; nay, I 
„ 


Ci 


— 


2 
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ſhall have an additional motive for 
content, the thoughts that you are 
bleſt, perfectly, completely bleſt : 
I would ſacrifice myſelf to inſure 


or promote it. 


But ſave me I beſeech, I con- 
jure you in pity to ſave me, from 
an interview with Mr. Melmoth. 


#4: 
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WILLIAM MELMOTH, EI. 
"WS 


GEORGE HOWARD, E/ 


Have ventured to aſk Mr. Sey- 
mour's conſent for an union 
with his daughter; and after 
ſome prudential ſcruples, which 
were over-ballanced by his weak- 
neſs, chat he is pleaſed to term 
parental affection, I have the free 


privi- 


„* 1 8822 _—— - a 
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privilege of feeing her when 1 


pleaſe, 


Sir Charles indeed ſtood my 
friend in the matter, eternal curſes 


ſeize him, can I not then enjoy 
any ſatisfaction, but what is em- 


bittered by the conſciouſneſs that 
I owe it to him: but judge How- 
ard of my aſtoniſhment, when I 
flew with: eagerneſs to Miſs Sey- 
mour, to inform her that her Fa- 
ther had authorized my addreſſes, | 
and to intreat her to allow me 
to fix a ſpeedy day for our nup- 


tials, to find her confuſed, and 


evidently diſconcerted. She told 
r 


\ 
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hh that ha Father” 8 conſent would 


nog avail, as ſhe had promiſed | 


never to marry without her 
Uncle * this appeared to me 
ridiculous, and inconſiſtent; but 
conceive my rage and confuſion, 
when J learnt, that this Uncle is 
a very few years older than my- 
ſelf; that the relationſhip between 
them, owing to ſome family con- 


cealments, was very late ly known 


to either; and that before their 
conſanguinity was diſcovered, he 
was the moſt ardent, and zealous 


of her admirers. I. concealed my 
ſenſations from her, and cooly told 


her, I would ſolicit her Father to 
8 a S requeſt 
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requeſt his acquieſcence to our mar- 
riage ; but how was every emotion 
of rage redoubled, when with ſtill 
greater embarraſment, ſhe de- 
clared her Father was ignorant ef 
the promiſe ſhe had given, and 


ſhe would herſelf demand his per- 


miſſion. I infiſted with ſome 


warmth on myſelf ſolliciting it, 


to which ſhe tho unwillingly a- 


greed. I ſhall be enabled to form 
ſome judgement from his man- 


ner, of what may have paſſed be- 
tween : them: what right could 
he have to exact ſuch a promiſe, 
and what could have induced her 


to give it. 


I am 


( '216 ) 


Lam half AiftraQed; but I will 
aſſume an appearance of patient, 
dull credulity, I would not have 
her penetrate the ſuſpicions, that 
Have invaded my heart. 


To-morrow I leave London, to 
viſit the loye-lorn Hermit, for ſuch 
tbe once ſpirited _— Seymour 
is become. G 


I ſuppoſe that you conjeQure 
that every thing is ſettled with 
Louiſa, by my having brought the 
other affair to a criſis. | 


l have out of pretended. 29 0 
ſhip, reyealed to Sir Charles, th 
785 
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advances ſhe made me: fortu- 
nately, I had ſome tolerably ani- 


mated letters of hers, to prove the 
truth of what 1 advanced, and which 
were wrote in ſuch an imprudent 
ſtyle, as to expoſe only herſelf.— 
I avowed that had I been igno- 


rant of his regard, I certainly 


ſhould have given way to the la- 
dy's inclination, but every thing 
gave way to friendſhip, and. gra- 
titude for obligations, ſuch as he 

had confered ; there was ſentiment : 


that beſt diſguiſe of a corrupted 


| heart; he was greatly ſhocked; but 


imprecated the vengeance of Hea- 


ven 
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ven on himſelf, if he ever ſpoke 
to her again, even to upbraid her. 


You may gueſs the female ar- 
tifices, that were played over by 
Louiſa, when I firſt revealed my 
purpoſe: never did I ſee. ſuch a 
rapid ſucceſſion of "different emo- 
tions: doubt antended with amaze- 
ment was the firſt, but when from 
the cool farcaſtic turn, of my 
countenance and expreſſions, - ſhe 
was convinced of the truth of what 
he had heard, then honour and 
undifſembled rage, broke through 
the boundaries of prudence : what 
a myriad of execrations ſhe heaped 


upon 


090 


upon me, but when ſhe found that 


all the ſtorm was loſt on me, that 


it only exhauſted her own ſpirits, 
and - agonized her heart, without 
in the leaſt affecting mine, ſhe 


ſunk into a ſullen ſilence; then 
came my turn to ſpeak : I recap- 


itulated every part of her con- 


duct, her falſhood, her avarice, her 


meanneſs, her cruelty; I pointed 


out the different artifices ſhe had 


uſed to delude me, and to which 
ſhe vainly imagined I was the 
dope: I proved to her, that her 
own vices, her own diſingenu- 
ity, not mine, had occafion'd her 
ruin; that had ſhe ſhewn eyen com- 


mon 
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mon feeling for the agonies I af. 


fected to ſuffer from her falſhood, 


chat I would have forgiven all that 


before had paſſed one part of 
her puniſhment however, in conſi- 


deration of what I ſaw her ſuffer, 


I promiſed to remit, I would not 
expoſe her to general inſamy; but 


that 1 had too great à regard for 
Sir Charles, to ſuffer him to fall 
a victim to her arts: 1 ſhould there- 
fore undeceive -him, - and I added, 
chat as ſhe wiſhed me to perſe- 


were in the lenity 1 had promiſed 
Not to attemptagain to delude him; 
as ſhe muſt know that I had let- 


ters of hers, which would effec- 


tually 
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tually prove every thing I thought 
proper to advance. Fears, and fits 
ſucceeded, in the midſt of which 
I left her, nor have 1 ſeen her 
fince. I hear ſhe means to go 
abroad, but wherever ſhe goes, may 
ſhame and diſappointment, be her 
conſtant attendants, | 


I have her now completely in 
my power, nor will ſhe dare to 
expoſe me to Sir Charles; *tis im- 
politic to puniſh to the full extent 


of our power, as we then loſe all 


hold over thoſe, who we can no 


further injure; but now the dread 


of what I can full do, will make 
Vol. II. M her 
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her bear in ſilence the injuries 


the has already ſuſtained. 


Sir Charles may now wear the 
willow, and if I find Mr. Seymour, 
as perfect an Enamorata as he is 


repreſented, they will be fit aſſo- 


ciates for each other. 


— 
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HENRY SEYMOUR, EG. 


OW readily, how joyfully 
would I have complied with 
your requeſt, had it been in my 
power; the perſon you wiſh to 


avoid ſeeing, has already left Lon- 


don, nor is it poſſible to prevent 
che interview. 


M 2 Sir 


{ 


Sr. CHARLES MORDAUNT, 
4 


Mk H A R C O U R 2. 


a. 


NHARMING Emilia will you 
attend with patience to what 

I wiſh to ſay ;—may I expect from 
your friendſhip, and regard, that 
pleaſure which you only can give; 
a formal declaration of paſſion might 
offend, but if the moſt tender, 
vnfei gned affection, can entitle me 
to 


( 125 } 


to hope that you will one day 
bleſs me by uniting your fate to 
mine, I ſhall conſider myſelf as 
the moſt fortunate, the moſt bleſt 
of m:n; my heart that has too 
long fluctuated between the do- 
minion, that your unaffected beauty, 
and gentle virtue poſſeſſed, and the 
groſſueſs of a mad, irregular paſ- 
tion, reflects on its former weak- 
neſs, with horror, and deſpair, and 
yields every faculty a flave, to 
your mild unaſſuming ſweetneſs: 
nor can I ever wander; though 
reaſon cannot of itſelf form an at- 
tachment, twill enfure, and per- 1 
petuate one one already formed. ES 


M 3 I will: 5 


( KEI 


F will not preſume to intrude into 
your preſence, yet ſay but the leaft , 
word, give me but the ſlighteſt 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the ſight 
of me will not offend, and you 
ſhall inſtantly. behold at your feet, 


dhe moſt ardent, and tenderly at- 


tached of men. 


Miſt 
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, Mp HARCOURT, 
7 


Sir CHARLES MORDAUN®E. 


THAT new diſappointment, 

or rather what diſagree- 

ment, has taken place, between 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, and Miſs 
Byron, that he again addreſſes the 


language of love to me; reflect how 


great a ſufferer I once was, by 
1 | too 


( 128 ) 
too eaſily yielding belief to your 


proteſtations; and excuſe my pre- 


ſent incredulity; was I again to 
confide: a reconciliation, - with the 
only object you ever loved, would 
once more betray me to diſappoint- 
ment and grief: the warmth of your 
language, has forced me to wear 
a ſerious reſerve to which I have 
not been accuſtomed, when writ- 
ing too, or ſpeaking of you; yet 
if the country has any attractions, 
be aſſured that TI ſhall confider 
your ſociety as an addition to the 
charms it already poſſeſſes: but if 


you ever eſtcemed me, I beg you to 
meet 


VB 
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meet me only as a friend, 
no other terms, can I with plea- 


ſure receive you. 


on 
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CHARLES MACKENSIE,. E. 


TO 


WILMOT SEYMOUR, Eſq. 


IS dreadful to me my dear 


Sir to be under the cruel - 


neceſſity of conveying inteligence 


which will ſhock and diſtract you. 


Your Brother is no more: the im- 


petuous fury of a young man of 
the name of Melmoth, has de- 
prived him of exiſtence, Some 

jealouſy 


, Ws mw Wy a, UG. 
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jealouſy which he had conceived 


at the unfortunate Henry's former 
attachment to your Daughter, drove 
him to this act of brutal outrage, 
in every reſpect unfeeling, and un- 
fair, as Mr. Scymour was by no 
means recovered of an illneſs, which 
had a ſhort time before nearly 


proved fatal. I know not the ex- 


act circumſtances of the quarrel, 
as the firſt inteligence I had, was 
the fight of your Brother bleed: 
ing, and expiring: the murderer has 
made his eſcape, and even if he 
had not, our laws are too fayour- 
able to duelling, and as there was 
no witneſs, *tis impoſſible to prove 

which 


16 
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which ſide gave the provocation. 


4 


Adieu! my dear Sir, accept of 
my ſincere condolance, and believe 
me I taſte an equal part in your 
diſtreſs, 3 7 


WILLIAM 
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WILLIAM MELMOTH, Eh. 


T © 


GEORGE HOWARD, EJ. 
—— — —e——_—_— 


URSED be the raſh impetuoſity 

of my heart, and the un- 
erring fury of my hand: all my 
ſchemes, all my hopes are vaniſhed, 
I have murdered Mr. Seymour, and 
muſt abſcond to preſerve a wretch- 
ed exiſtence, which is by my own 


Vor. II. N folly, TE 


enen 
folly, deprived of the joys of love 
and independence. | 


When I was firſt announced, 1 
the agitation which was apparent 2 
in - his countenance, and manner % 
awakened: or rather confirmed Rs 
thoſe ſuſpicions that were before 
awakened, 2 

pl: 

I 
After ſome little common place 15 
chat reſpecting the weather, roads, pa 
&c. we entcred into a more par- Kd 


ticular converſation; every word he 
ſaid increaſed my jealouſy. I ab- 
ruptly required to know, why 

* ſhe 
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ſhe had given him the promiſe of 
not marrying but with his conſent 
unknown to her Father; the queſ- 
tion appeared to ſtartle him, but 
he made me no direct anfwer : I 
again repeated it; but he only re- 
plicd by the interrogatory, of why 
I was ſo curſt importunate on fo 
trifling a ſubject, My pride and 


paſhon were rouzed; I con- 


fidered myſelf as the dupe of an 
artful wanton; and heſitated not 


to tell him fo: never ſhall 1 for- 


get the fury that animated him, 
we fought; but his warmth put 
him off his guard, - and he- fell 

N 2 almoſt 


* y * 
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almoſt immediately. made my 
eſcape, and have now ſufficient 
leiſure to execrate my undiſſemblin 8 
raſhneſs; the moſt gloomy proſ- 
pects open upon me: to my, for- 
mer poverty, and diſtreſs I muſt 
return: the blood of the unhappy 
Seymour is on my head, and preſ- 
ſes heavily on my ſoul: yet he is 
at reſt; his memygry loved, and 
lamented; whilſt I, who am ſuf- 
fering every evil, am only thought 
on to be execrated; 'tis too much 
to be borne. Oh! that I could 
loſe the remembrance of the paſt; 


* | 4 


I might then perhaps ſummon for- 
: © titude 


( 137.) 
titude to ſupport, the horrors off 
the nee, 


